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HAZARDS FROM DUST EXPLOSIONS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


David J. PRICE, PRINCIPAL ENGINEER 
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ignited by lighted matches, open flames, 
electric or metallic sparks, and similar 
sources. The explosion appears to be nothing 
more than the spreading of the flame through 
a very finely divided dust cloud. The flame 
travels at a very rapid rate, building up 
considerable pressure which produces what is 
ordinarily called an explosion. 


HOW TO PREVENT DUST EXPLOSIONS 


The Department of Agriculture has 
succeeded in developing effective methods 
for preventing dust explosions in grain- 
handling plants. Some of the precautions 
are comparatively simple. Cleanliness or 
"good housekeeping" in the plant is regarded 
by the Department as the easiest, simplest, 
and most effective method of preventing dust 
explosions. This can be accomplished through 
the use of suction systems with hoods to 
catch the dust particles at their points of 
origin and remove them from the building. 


Elimination from dusty sections of 
the plant of all possible sources of fire, 
such as open flames, electrical apparatus 
likely to produce sparks, cutting or welding 
torches, and other heating devices, also 
serves to reduce greatly the dust-explosion 
hazard. 


Electric-light bulbs used in places 
where dust is present should be provided 
with double gloves and outer guards because 
explosions have sometimes resulted from the 
breaking of lighted incandescent lamps in 
dust clouds. 
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42 Lives were Lost In A Dust Explosion In This Starch Factory 





It is also important that steps be sions. It consists of automatic or self- 
taken to prevent the accumulation of static opening windows designed to release the dus ne 
electricity on machines so as to avoid ig- explosion pressure in the plant before seri- tee 
nition of the dust by static sparks. Special ous damage can be done to the building. wi 
care must be taken to prevent hot bearings, ae 
friction of belts, and moving machinery from DEVELOPMENT OF SAFETY CODES oa 
causing a fire or an explosion. The Dust-Explosion Hazards Committe: - 

Wherever possible, the buildinzs in of the National Fire Protection Associatio eo 
which dust-producing materials are used has been cooperating with the Department of nit 
should be constructed of fire-resistive ma- Agriculture and other Federal agencies i: wn 
terials. When the buildings are not so con- the development of safety codes for the pre: ska 
structed, special attention must be given to vention of dust explosions in industria a 
fire-protection equipment, such as hand or plants. Since its organization in 192 yeti 
portable extinguishers, pails of water, or safety codes have been adopted for: cme 
small hose, to extinguish small fires before Flour and Feed Mills on 
they have a chance to reach a dusty section Sugar and Cocoa Pulverizing Systems : 
where an explosion might occur. Pulverized-Fuel Installations 

The Department of Agriculture main- Terminal Grain Elevators 
tains a special dust-explosion testing sta- Starch Factories — 
tion at Arlington, Va., where hundreds of Coal Pneumatic Cleaning Plants Ne 
dust explosions have been produced and Wood-Flour Manufacturing Establishments st 
Studied. As a result of this experimental Spice-Grinding Plants rie 
work a new protective measure has. been Woodworking Plants wr 
“ I 


developed for the prevention of dust explo- Inert Gas Systems for Fire and Explosion Prevention 
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U. S. Department of Agriculture Experimenting with Dust Explosions 


These codes have been approved by the 
Standards Association and have been 
published (excepting the code for woodwork- 
ing plants) by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
the Department of Labor in Bulletin 
No. 562, entitled "Safety Codes for the Pre- 
vention of Dust Explosions." 
The safety code for 
which was approved in January 1935, 
the other safety codes previ- 
tended to reduce 
of explosion by removing the 
particles produced in 


American 
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plants, 
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approved. It is in 
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divided wood 
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the course of woodwork operations from the 
plant. The code applies primarily to new or 
remodeled plants. 
FURTHER RESEARCH NEEDED 

Although considerable progress has 
been made in the United States in the con- 
trol and prevention of dust explosions in 
grain handling and milling operations, it 
must be admitted that all the causes of dust 


explosion are far from having been explored. 


Dust explosions in a plant asa 
result of some newly 
some new type of machinery or 
Many of the recent dust explosions have been 
associated with introduction of new 
manufacturing processes which have opened up 
ignition and resulted 
explosions. The 
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developed process or 
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the 


additional sources of 
in conditions favorable to 
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the 
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that 


ing operations be 
detect possible explosion hazards, 
be given to the adoption of 


and 
attention pre- 


ventive measures. 


IMPORTANT LITERATURE ON DUST EXPLOSIONS 


“Dust Explosions” National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 

U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 562. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture Technical Bul. No. 74. 

U. Department of Agriculture Bul. No. 1373. 


Circular No. i174. 
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Security 


provides for old-age assistance 


grants by the Federal Government. These 


grants will be given to those States which 


provide pensions for their aged. To receive 
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such grants the individual States will be 
compelled to meet certain requirements. The 


more important of these are: 

1. The State law must be mandatory, 
that is, its adoption is not optional with 
the county, and it must be in State-wide 
operation 

2. The State must participate in finan- 
cing the pensions. 

3. Present age limit must not be above 
70. This limit must be reduced to 65 after 
January 1940 

4. Citizens of the United States must 
not be disqualified by requirement of a num- 
ber of years of citizenship. 

5. Aid must not be denied on grounds of 
residence if applicant has lived in the 
State for 1 year immediately preceding his 
application and has resided there 5 out of 
the last 9 years. 

6. The law must be administered or 


supervised by a single State agency. 








In the these requirements i: 
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STATUS OF OLD-AGE PENSION LAWS, AUGUST 1935 


The last 24 years have witnessed 
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Mandatory and Optional Laws. Of the 
37 old-age pension existence 
i. 1035. the 


he remaining acts 


acts in on 


August 32 were of mandat 


type. 
Hawaii, 


ory 


five (Florida, 


Kentucky, Nevada, and West Virginia) 


were optional, leaving it to the individual 


counties in these jurisdictions to decide 
whether or not to put the pension act into 
operation. Until these acts are made manda- 


tory, these States and the Territory of 
Hawaii are not entitled to Federal aid under 
the Social Security Act. 

Methods of Financing. Sixteen acts 
provide for the payment of old-age assist-] 
ance from funds supplied by the State exclu- 
Sively. State and county cooperation is 
provided in 14 acts. The remaining seven 
laws provide for payments from county or 
city funds exclusively. These laws. are 
those of Hawali, Idaho, Kentucky, Nevada, 
New Hamps*ire, Utah, and West Virginia. In 
order to receive Federal aid these laws must 
be amended so that the States or, in the 
case of Hawaii, the Territory contributes to 


the old-ace pension fund. 


7. All persons applying for assistance Age Requirements. From the point of 
must be given an opportunity for a fair view of age requirements, all States having 
hearing. pension legislation may qualify for old-age 
* States passing old-age pension laws in 1933 were: Arszona, Indtana, Maine, Michigan, Nebraska, North Dakota 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Washington; in 1934, Iowa; and in 1935, Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, I[llsnoss, 


¥issourt, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 
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Nore: Fisures for Lach State give Age Requirement end Mazimain Pension showed by Law - | ~, 
assistance as provided in the Social Securi- citizenship requirements are Colorado, Dela- 
ty Act. No existing State pension legisla- ware, Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, 
tion requires a minimum age of more than 70. Nevada, New Hampshire, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Fourteen States, however, have age limits Utah, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
above 65. To receive Federal grants after : ; ma " 

‘ . cn a Residence Requirements. Most States 
940 these limits will have to be reduced. ; é 
a ; require that the applicants for old-age pen- 
he States concerned are Arizona, Arkansas, a . 

ee Sions shall have resided in the State or in 
Indiana, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, : : i 
- = a uw : the county for at least 1 year. Twenty-two 
Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New fs é 
a 7 i = laws require residence in the State of from 
York, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, ‘ 

: 10 to 35 years 

and Wisconsin. 

Citizensbip. This requirement exists Summary. The variations in the type 
in all State old-age pension laws. However, of old-age pension legislation and in the 
13 acts require a minimum of 15 years‘ citi- requirements of age, property, residence, 
zenship and 1 act (Hawaii) requires 30 years’ and citizenship qualifications indicate that 
citizenship prior to the application for a number of States will have to change their 
old-age assistance. This is contrary to the laws appreciably before they can qualify for 
Social Security Act, under which citizens the Federal old-age assistance provided in 
cannot be disqualified because they have not the Social Security Act. Fortunately, some 
been citizens for a required period. The 13 States have made special provision for such 
States which are now not qualified to re- changes as may be needed to comply with ie 
ceive Federal aid because of excessive Federal requirements. 








OPERATION OF OLD=AGE PENSION SYSTEMS IN 1934 


More than twice as many persons in 
the United States received old-age pensions 
in 1934 as in the previous year. Approxi- 
mately 236,000 aged persons were granted 
cash aid under State old-age pension laws in 
1934, as compared with 115,500 in 1933. 


The amount of money paid to the aged 
did not increase as rapidly as the number 
of pensioners. Pensions paid rose from 
$26,000,000 in 1933 to $32,000,000 in 1934. 
This is a gain of 23 percent in the amount 
of money distributed, as against an increase 
of 104 percent in the number of persons 
sharing it. The result was that average 
payments to individuals declined from $19.35 
per month in 1933 to $14.70 per month in 
1934. Only six States paid an average of 

tes 


more than $20 per month, while 14 States did 
not pay as much as $10 per month. On the 
whole, the larger industrial States, such as 
California, Massachusetts, New York, and 
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elativel 
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Pennsylvania, were able to pay 


us 
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higher pensions, while the States which arse 
predominantly agricultural paid the smalles; 
pensions. 

The actual amounts paid to indivi. 
duals in many States bore little relation t& 
the maximum payable under the State pensior 
laws. In 16 States the average pension was 
less than one-half of the maximum = amount 
allowed under the law. In the remaining 
States it averaged about two-thirds of the 
maximum allowed. In North Dakota the amount 
actually paid averaged 69 cents per month 
per individual, compared with the legal max- 
imum of $12.50 permonth. In Nebraska the 
amount paid was $1.22, compared with _ the 
legal maximum of $20. Many of the States 
had neither the money nor the personnel to 
make a thorough investigation of the needs 
of their applicant as provided by the law. 
As a result, the tendency in many places has 
been merely to divide the total available 
resources allotted for old-age pensions more 
or less equally among all the qualified ap- 
plicants, irrespective of their need. 





EARNINGS OF WOMEN EMPLOYED IN HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 


Minimum cash wages of 18 cents per 
hour for table-service waitresses, 27 cents 
an hour for other food workers, 30 cents an 


hour for lodging workers, such as chamber- 


maids and bathmaids, and $10 per week for 
2 


resident employees, were recommended by the 
New York State Hotel and Restaurant Wage 
Board following an extensive survey of earn- 
ings among women employed in hotels and res- 
taurants in the State of New York. The 
Board's ecommendations specifically pro- 


r 
hibit deductions from earnings tec pay for 
meals, lodging, and the laundering of uni- 
° vey upon which the recommenda- 
tions were based covered earnings of approx- 
imately 16,000 of the 55,000 women employed 
in the industry in New York State during the 
summer of 1934. The results of this survey 
are summarized in this article. 


HOURLY RATES OF PAY 


Of the women covered in the survey 
over one-half earned less than 27 cents fer 
hour. One in every 5 of the 3,600 women paid 
by the hour averaged less than 19 cents. 
Seventy-nine women were paid less than li 
cent per hour. The highest paid tenth of 


on 


the woman workers averaged slightly over 3 
cents per hour. 
itresses, the largest occupational 
died, had the smallest hourly wage, 
n OQ cents. Three out of every 4 of 
the 2,025 waitresses paid by the hour made 
less than 27 cents. Approximately 10 percent 
of the waitresses earned less than 17 cents 
per hour. 
Cooks and their assistants constitu- 
ted th highest-paid occupational group, 
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averaging approximately 32 cents per hour. The average weekly earnings of the 
Counter girls in cafeterias made 30 cents woman workers employed in hotels and restau- 
and chambermaids 28 cents per hour. rants in New York City were $8.96, as 
against $7.84 earned by the workers outside 
WEEKLY EARNINGS of the city. Cooks averaged {$17.38 in New 
One-half of the 11,771 women paid by York City as against $12.82 outside. Wait- 
the week earned less than 8.45. Approxi- resses, on the other hand, earned less in 
mately one-third of them averaged less than New York City than in other parts of the 
$6 per week. One out of every 7 woman work- State. They averaged $5.20 in the city as 
ers in this group made less than $4 per week. compared with $6.38 outside. 
iF | 
CASH EARNINGS OF WOMEN EMPLOYED IN HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS, BY OCCUPATIONS 
= — 
NEW YORK CITY OUTSIDE NEW YORK CITY 
OCCUPATION | WOMEN WOMEN WOMEN WOMEN | WOMEN WOME N ] 
oe. oe PAID 8Y PAIiO BY on PAIO BY PAIO BY 
THE HOUR THE WEEK THE MONTH THE HOUR | THE WEEK THE MONTH 
L } : 
All occupations. .......| $0.27 | $8.96 $33.39 | $0.25 | $ 7.84 $21.80 | 
| 
NN tk ab oie, 4! .20 5.20 24.11 20 | 6.38 17.64 | 
Counter girls in cafeterias . 82 12.07 . .27 | 9.58 | . | 
Other dining room employees . -30 11.74 ° - 27 | 10.49 85.00 | 
NE ok es ack ad 34 17.38 - | .28 | 12.82 | . 
Other kitchen employees . . -33 12. 40 53.00 28 | 9.79 | $8.32 | 
Chambermaids ........ . 28 11.36 26.98 27 | 9.20 | 23.33 | 
Miscellaneous ......2e- 34 5.92 44.38 “ 8.52 2€.23 | 
* Not available 
J 














100 
in 


Out of every women employed in 


hotels and restaurants New York State and 


paid by the week 


14 made less than $4 
so. C8 ° " $6 
4 " " " $8 
60 "* - " $10 
66 (* . * $15 
97 +#°* a " $20 
At the bottom of the occupational 
scale were the 5,275 waitresses with an 
average of $5.73 per week. One-fourth of 
these earned less than $4 per week. At the 
top of the scale were 623 cooks with an 
average of $15.€0 per week. Counter girls 
in cafeterias made $11.21 and chambermaids 


7 


$10.65 per week. 


MONTHLY EARNINGS 


Woman workers employed in hotels and 
restaurants on a monthly basis averaged 
$23.99. Approximately one-third of them 
made less than $20. For every 100 women em- 
ployed in hotels and restaurants in the 
State of New York and paid on a monthly 
basis -- 

16 made less than $15 
34 +=" . ® $20 
54 " ” " $25 
69 " " " $30 
ei °* ; " $40 
os ° . " $60 

In New York City average earnings of 
the 463 women paid by the month were 
$33.39. These earnings were more than 50 


percent larger than those of the 1,469 women 





employed outside the city who earned on the the rate of wages paid, to part-time work 
average $21.89 per month. waitresses in New and to deductions for meals and lodging 
York City averaged $24.11 per month, as com- the case of some of the workers. 
pared with $17.64 outside. Chambermaids made 
$26.95 in the city and 323.33 in other parts Waitresses averaged $275 for the year 
of the State. Cooks, the highest-paid group, made $808, 
Counter girls in cafeterias averaged $6} 
ANNUAL EARNINGS and chambermaids $548. 

Annual earnings averaged $500 for the 
2,730 women employed in hotels and restau- In New York City, where over. two- 
rants throughout the State of New York who thirds of all the women reporting annua] 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF WOMEN EMPLOYED 
IN HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK, BY OCCUPATIONS 


NEw YORK CITY OUTSIDE NEW YORK CITY 
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649 DOLLARS 


OTHER DINING ROOM EMPLOYEES 
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663 DOLLARS 
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GEOOGE | 


679 DOLLARS 534 DOLLARS 


























COOKS 4 
895 DOLLARS 606 DOLLARS 
} 

EACH COMPLETE CIRCLE REPRESENTS 1/00 DOLLARS. | 
& a 
reported their total earnings for the year, earnings were employed, the average for the 
May 1933 to May 1934. Ninety-four percent year, May 1933 to May 1934, was $537. Eight 
of these women worked over 48 weeks during out of every OO earned less than $200, 34 
the year. Their earnings varied in amounts less than $400, 63 less than $600, and 86 

from less than $50 to more than $2,000. This less than $800. 


tremendous spread was due to differences in 











HOURS OF WORK 


Employment in hotels and restaurants 
by the survey averaged approximately 


overed 
hours per week. Almost one-third of all 
the women studied worked over 48 hours per 
For the individual employees, however, 
hours worked varied from 10 to over 


act jal 
66 per week. 

Nearly one-third of the waitresses 
15 percent of 


ce 


employed in hotels and abou 

the waitresses employed in restaurants in 
New York City worked split shifts, that is, 
during meal periods only. Outside of New 


York City two-thirds of the w 
otels and about 40 percent of t 
es in restaurants worked split shifts. These 
workers had extremely irregular hours of 
ployment. Often, upon reporting for their 
econd or third shift, they were told that 
heir services were not needed because 


ness had been slack that day. 


TIPS 
Waitresses were the only group of em- 
oyees who relied upon tips as a normal 
art of their wage income. Nine out of 
every 10 waitresses reported that they 
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received tips. Records of the amount of tips 
received were obtained from 71 waitresses in 
New York City. Ten percent of them collected 


less than $4 a week in tips; 25 percent, 
less than 5. About 20 percent averaged 
more than $12 weekly, and 10 percent aver- 
aged more than $16 weekly. However, in many 


cases employers paid little or no cash wages 


t 
to waitresses who received tips regularly. 


uv 


MEALS, LODGING, AND UNIFORMS 

Two-thirds of all the women covered 
n the study suffered deductions from their 
earnings for meals, lodging, uniforms, or 
er expenses incurred on the job. The 
rage amount deducted in New York City was 
33 r ” 


per week, as co 


Charges were also made for laundering 
uniforms. Nine out of every 10 women em- 
ployed were required to wear uniforms, and 6 
out of every 10 of these workers were forced 
to contribute part or all of the cost of 
purchasing the uniforms and laundering them. 
The price of uniforms varied from $3 to $4 
and the cost of laundering was approximately 


60 cents per week. 





LABOR RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY 


A NOVEL EVENT IN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


The agreement recently concluded be- 
tween the Printz, S3iederman Clothing Co. 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and the International 
Ladies* Garment Workers’ Union contains an 
interesting feature which may prove to be a4 
long step towards bridging the gap between 
employee-representation organizations (gen- 
erally known as company unions) and trade 
unions. 

The Printz, Biederman Clothing Co. 
employs approximately 650 workers in its 
several establishments in Cleveland and sur- 
rounding towns. For a number of years this 
company has had collective-bargaining deal- 


& 


ings with its workers who were organized 
into an association known as "The Betterment 
Committee of the Printz, Biederman Co." The 


last agreement of the company with this as- 
sociation expired on July 10, 1935. On May 
20, 1935, this company concluded an agree- 
ment with the International Ladies* Garment 
Workers’ Union which provides: 


l. That the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers organize in the city of Cleve- 
land a separate local of the union for the 
workers employed in the shops of the Printz, 
Biederman Co., its subsidiaries, and con- 
tracting shops. 
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That the Printz, Biederman Co. per- Oregon early in May. Other employers, how. 
mit all the members of "The Betterment Com- ever, refused to recognize the union an 
mittee" t resign from this association and declared themsel financially unable t 














ear . r aT cal L 
rs , Within 24 hours after the strike was "® 
3. That all employees of the Printz bie ° ; , a tior 
sia iets ; : called on May 6 approximately 10,000 workers 
Rj 4ermar ol who re memb Ss a he Intere 2 - 3 ng, 
piece! 1 Co. who are members of the Inter had left logging camps and sawmills. By the) "8 
* ior } ladies’ Sarr nt \ kere’ Ini r na 9 _ mate 
national Ladies sarment workers Union and middle of the month over 30,000 men were or a 
» lane + rt Yara? ha? + -s e 
elong to different locals shall be trans strike As fast as the men left their job 
f ¥ s @2 “4% » ~ 4 } = n + lacral o . + ~ : 
FOrECS LO ENS SHPSSISS GUE SOPSFaLse 10082 GF they were enrolled in the Sawmill and Timber 
ganized for this company. Workers’ nion locals 
This agreemert thus accomplishes two 
: During the first week of the strike 
irposes: It establishes collective-bargain- ; ter 
: agreements were entered into by union offi- A 
ng relationship with an international union 4 
: A es . cials and the two largest mill operators ir 
ind it enables the Printz, Biederman Co. to wee 
i ‘ the area. These agreements provided | ae 
deai exclusively with the workers employed dec 
minimum wages of 50 cents an hour, a 40-hour z 
in their establishments organized into one un 
week, and modified union recognition. hese. 
local 5 P At : 
proposals were at first rejected by a major-) ... 
ity of the strikers, but a month later 90) _.. 
, — n ; ry ys : e 
THE LUMBER STRIKE IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWES] percent of the workers employed by these two) 
‘ ; companies went back to work under terms pro-? , 
Practi all of the sawmills and , ; 7 — o = , lar 
. » vided in these agreements 
logging camps located in the "Dougias Fir ; 
Relt" of western washington and western Similar conditions were embodied in plo 
Oregor wer closed at one time or another agreements affecting a number of mills n a 
durine the lumber strike which began on the larger lumber centers of Tacoma, Bell-| gon 
\ 6 and lasted 3 months. Approximately ingham, and Everett, but only after 2 months) rer 
000 lumber workers were out in the latter of negotiation. Representatives of the work- er 
part of M Aur ust : 3 percent of ers and of tne employers were brought O- per 
these workers were back on their jobs work- gether D Sur 
ing under agreements accepted t the nior ment of 
and individual mill operators labor de ple 
The strike was conducted y the Saw- and wit Jur 
ill and Timber workers’ Union affiliated by the tri 
wit the United rotherhood of Carpenters All agreements provided for some form! °°° 
and Joiners, whic was granted jurisdiction of union recognition, either in writing et es 
over lumber workers at the American Federa- by verbal understanding. The workers’ were _ 
tion of Labor convention in October 1934. granted the right to bargain collectively °* 
The demands of the strikers were with their employers and to be represented ‘°° 
1. Minimum wages of 75 cents per hour, either by the union directly or by plant 
as against the existing minimum of 45 cents. committees composed of union men. The mini- 
A 6-hour day and 30-hour week, as mum wage was fixed at 50 cents per hour, 
oo _— 1. on 2 - 2) ha . | r - 3 Fy r : P 
against the 8-hour day and 40-hour week pro with proportionate increases for the higher- 
lumher cad in re dus 
vided in the lumber code. paid occupations. The work-week was set at 
, 
2 “yr eperogcr . na . . 4s 
2 ni recognition. O hours. It is estimated by the Concilia- 
her = no 3 : WD 5 : = , - S - oc 
As there were no organized groups of tion Service of the U. S. Department of 
nior “ y . y a ila a } . . 
employers with whom the strikers could deal Labor that these agreements cover approxi- i 
~ mi wnia affintia?l h ne + a a ne 
as a unit, union officials in the separate mately 80 percent of all sawmill workers, 9 ; 
an - " - am nth in ee - 5 = vi 
locals w e instructed to eet with individ percent of the loggers, and virtually 10¢ / 
ual employers and secure these demands. An percent of the shingle weavers and the ply- i 
Ay 
4M \ 
agreement was signed with one of the 


largest wood and veneer workers in the Pacific 
n and Northwest. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND Pay Rotts IN JULY 1935 


Seasonal declines in lines of 


trade, combined 
on in anthracite 


many 
a sharp reduc- 


. 


with 
and bituminous-coal min- 
of approxi- 


ing, accounted for a reduction 


mately 157,000 workers in manufacturing 
MANUFACTURING 

Factory employment decreased one- 
tent of l percent, from approximately 
6,669,000 in June to 6,662,000 in July. 
weekly pay rolls in manufacturing industries 
decl.aed 1.7 percent, from $135,000,000 in 
June to $132,800,000 in July. Thirty-eight 
of the 90 manufacturing industries surveyed 
each month by the Bureau of Labor atistics 
reported+ increased employment in July as 
compared with June; 32 industries reported 
larger pay rolls. 

The most pronounced increase in em- 
ployment from June to July (63.2 percent) 
was in canning and preserving, and was sea- 
sonal in character. Other industries which 


more than & 
12 


plumbing 


increased employment of 
were: Radios phonographs, 
sawmills, 9.9 


reported 
and 


ercent 


cent; percent; and 


supplies, 9.9 percent. 


The most pronounced line in em- 


dec 
industries from 


the elec- 


manufacturing 
(33.9 percent) 


ployment in 


June to July was in 


Other 


inin 


building industry. 
of 
Locomotives, 29.8 

ferti 
11.8 


percent; 


and steam-car 


lines in more than 8 per- 


employment 


L were: percent; mill- 


inery, 24.3 percent; lizers, 15.1 per- 


cent; silverware, 


hing, 


eloar 
esaUUll 


percent; w 
10.8 cutlery, & percent. 


EMPLOYMENT 


in the durabl in- 


Employment 

dustries in June declined by 
11,000 from the previous month. 

occurred despite an increase of 
jumber and 12,300 in machinery manufacturing. 
The largest drop (36,600) occurred the 
transportation-equipment group, which in- 
the automobile industry. Other re- 
4,300 and steel; 


e-goods 
approximately 
The decline 
28.500 


£O, eV 


in 


in 


cludes 


ductions were: in iron 


and in 
rg pay rolls 

$7, ,000. Over 
tion pay 
industry. 


nonmanufacturing industries July. 
declined by approximately 
60 percent of this reduc- 
in rolls occurred in the coal- 


mining 


INDUSTRIES 


3,400 in rail- 


in stone 


nonferrous metals; 
and 3,100 


4,300 
road repair shops; 
glass. 


in 
clay, 
and 
industries 
,300 from 

advanced 
12,900 in 
the other 


the nondurable-goods 
in July 
month. ethehunaen 

foodstuffs 


group. 


In 
employment increased by 
the 
by 
the 
nondurable-goods employment de 
by 40,800 in textiles, 3,700 rubber, 
im chemicals, 500 paper and 
300 in tobacco products. 

Over the e 
July 1934 and July 1935, total 

olen In the dura- 
creased by 
yment was re- 


previous 
39,000 in 

leather-products 
groups 


and 
In 
clined 


00 


in 500 


in printing, and 


12-month p between 
factory em- 
ployment increased by 68,1 
industries employ} 
This 
by a drop of 12,0 


ble-goods 


0 ‘ele! 
80,100. 


increase in 
duced ie nondurable- 
industries. 

durable-goods groups 
dy railroad 


shops and 6,700 
¢ 


employ- 
repair 


the 
25,100 in 
in transportation equipment. 
offset 


manufacturing; 


hy 


oy ine 


were more than 
machinery 
13, 800 


iron and 


in 
nonferrous 
2, 100 


29,400 
metals; 


in in 
8,600 


clay, 


in steel; and 


in stone, and glass. 
industries em- 
increased 


and 


nondurable-goods 
the 12-month period 
extiles: 11,100 

in chemicals; 

group. Employment 

foodstuffs; 9,200 

ather; 4,900 


the 


rw 
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in paper 
2,400 


declined 
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uo 
2m © 
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and in 


in rubber; 
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PAY ROLLS 


decreased 
They 


July 
month. 


Weekly in 


000 


pay rolls 


$2,228, from the previous 





















































ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIFS 
JULY 4935, JUNE 1935, and JULY 1934 oy 
NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED AMOUNT OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL inde 
MCS TRY JULY JUNE JULY JULY JUNE joy The 
1935* 1935% 1934 1935* 1935% 1934 ment 
All industries -16,661,600/6,669,200| 6,593,500 /$132,819,000) $135,044 ,000)$123,011,000 sims 
urable-goods groups 7,001 ,600)3,012,500}] 2,921,500 63,229,000 65,593,000 56,853, 
Iron an tee] 612,500 616,800 603,900 13,019,000 13,759,000 11,737,000 
Machiner 751,700 739,400 693,700 15,967,000 15,825,000 13,838,000 
Transportation equipment. 491,400 528,000 498,100 12,859,000 14,184,000 11,361,000 Tr 
Railroad repair shops. . 256,000 259,400 281,100 6,497,000 6,917,000 6,931,000 | 
Nonferrous metals. . 220,400 224,700 206,600 4,368,000 4,588,000 3,928,000 4 
Lumber 477,600 449,100 448,200 7,057,000 6,724,000 5,853,000 Ne 
Stone, clay, and ¢lass 192,000 195,100 189,900 3,462,000 3,596,000 3,205,000 
Nondurable-goods groups: |3,660,000/3,656,700| 3,672,000 69,590,000 69,451,000 66,158,000 
Textiles -|1,432,200/1,473,000) 1,399,700 21,698,000 22,458,000 19,798,000 
Leather . sees eens 281,400 268,500 289,200 5,400,000 4,953,000 § ,393 , 000 
OOG6 6.44 & 68 ee Oe 694,100 655,100 735,800 14,558,000 13,769,000 14,571,0008 
a ee 79,700 80,000 84,600 1,059,000 1,041,000 1,052,0008 i 
Paper and printing 507,200 507,700 496,100 12,100,000 12,397,000 11,491,000 
Memiesié « «ss 0 6 6 * 356,400 356,900 350,800 7,954,000 7,907,000 7,381,000" 
ae oa a a oe 103,500 107,200 112,700 2,122,000 2,251,000 2,147,0008 
Unclassified ....e.e-. 205,500 208,300 203,100 4,699,000 4,675,000 4,325,000 
* Preliminary 3 Revised ‘ 
were, however, nearly $9,810,000 larger than $2,129,000 in machinery manufacturing ‘ 
in July a year ago. 1,498,000 in transportation equipment 
1,282,000 in iron and steel 
In the durable-goods industries week- ae - . ' 
ly pay rolls in July declined by $2,364,000, L:SOt.0oy Sh Sauer 
z a. 440,000 in nonferrous metals 
as compared with June. In the nondurable- | 
257,000 in stone, clay, and glass L ¢ 
goods industries they were $139,000 larger  -- 
than in June. Compared with July of 1934, In the nondurable-goods' industrie 
weekly pay rolls advanced $6,376,000 in the weekly pay rolls declined by $25,000 2 
durable-goods industries and $3,432,000 in rubber and $13,000 in foodstuffs. The othe 6 
the nondurable-goods industries nondurable-goods industries had larger pa : 


rolls 
with 


this July than in July 1934. 
last year pay rolls advanced by -- 


$1,900,000 i 


Compare 


a 
nly one 


of the durable-goods 
(railroad repair shops) 


group 


industries reported n textiles 


smaller weekly pay rolls this July thana 609,000 in paper and printing ae 
year ago. The decline was $434,000. The 573,000 in chemicals _ 
other durable- goods industries reported 7,000 in leather products 

larger pay rolls this July. The increases 7,000 in tobacco products rae 
were: 374,000 in unclassified industries stl 
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—————— TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
what happened to employment and pay July was 79.5, as compared with 79.6 in the 
rolls in manufacturing industries from Janu- previous month and 78.7 in July 1934. Thi 
ary 1919 to July 1935 is told by means of means that for every 1,000 workers who 
‘index numbers in the chart presented below. had jobs in manufacturing industries during 
yg the dotted curve tells the story of employ- 1923-25, 795 persons were employed in July 
34 ment and the solid curve that of pay rolls. of this year, as against 796 in June and 787 
—— The index numbers here used are a in July a year ago. In other words, factory 
11,0008 simple method of showing the relative condi- employment in July 1935 was one-tenth of 1 
tions of employment and pay rolls from month percent smaller than in June, but 1 percent 
53, ith, compared with the employment and higher than in July 1934. 
37,000 
38 , 000 — — 
61,0008 If pi | 
31, 004 EMPLOYMENT AND Pay ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES | 
26, 008 po 3 YEAR AVERAGE 1923-25=100 Index 
53,000 \Mumbers Niusmhev's 
05 ,000 150 TT TTT 1 Se /50 | 
| | | | | | 
98,000) || 77 et 26 | 
93,0009 | | } | | ) | | 
71,0009 | | | | 
52,000) | 0 : ! a, pe 
91,0008 } | EMPLOYMENT; | | | 
81,000) | | me A f= 
47,0008 72 ] | T | Zs : x | 
25,0008 | | | | 
. | FAY ROLLS 
tive | TTI - 
—— — | | 
sme 25: | t 25 | 
ment | | 
| | 
1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1980 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 | 
| 
ss | US. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS | 
ustrie 
000 
e othe pay rolls of a given period called the base. The preliminary pay-roll index for 
ger pe The Bureau of Labor Statistics uses the July 1935 was 65.3, as compared with 66.4 in 
ompare average employment per month and the average June and 60.5 in July 1934. This shows that 
we weekly pay rolls of the 3 years, 1923-25, as for every $100 paid out in weekly wages dur- 
he base from which it measures the monthly ing the base period, 1923-25, $65.30 was paid 
changes in employment and pay rolls in manu- out in July of this year, as against $66.40 
facturing industries. in June and $60.50 in July a year ago. In 
other words, the weekly wage income of fac- 
The last points on the employment and tory workers in July was 1.7 percent smaller 
; Pay-roll curves refer to the month of July than in June, but 7.9 percent larger than in 
ain 1935 The preliminary employment index in July of last year. 








HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS 


manufacturing indus- 

35 
in 

per week more 


Employment 
July 1935 
approximately the same as 
< hours 


in 
hours 


the 


tries in averaged per 


week, pre- 


vious month but nearly 


than in July a year ago. Earnings per hour 


averaged 57 cents, or # cent per hour less 
than in the previous month, but lé cents per 
hour more than in July of last year. The 
1935 data are based on records of 19,327 es- 
tablishments employing 3,226,762 wage earn- 
ers. The July 1934 averages are based on 
reports from 18,096 establishments employing 


939,131 workers. 


HOURS OF WORK AND HOURLY EARNINGS 


Average weekiy hours and average hour- 
five selected representative 
July 1935 were-- 


ly earnings in 


durable-goods industries in 


weekly hours: 

37.5 in sawmills 

36.5 in foundries and machine shops 

35.5 in brick manufacturing 

33.5 in automobiles 

30.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
Hourly earnings (in cents): 

75.5 in automobiles 

65.5 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 

60.0 in foundries and machine shops 

45.5 in brick manufacturing 

43.0 in sawmills 

In the five selected representative 


industries the 
and the average earn- 


nondurable- goods 


hours worked per week 


average 


ings per hour in July 1935 were -- 

Weekly hours: 
40.5 in slaughtering and meat packing 
37.0 in paper and pulp 
34.5 in petroleum refining 
32.5 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
29.5 in tires and inner tubes 

Hourly earnings (in cents): 
84.5 in tires and inner tubes 
81.5 in petroleum refining 
55.5 in slaughtering and meat packing 
53.0 in paper and pulp 
38.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing 


«tie 


IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 

Employment in slaughtering and meat 
packing averaged 1.5 hours and in petroleur 
refining 1 hour per week less this July thar 
a year ago. In the remaining eight selecte: 
industries employment averaged more hours 
per week than in July 1934. The increases 
ranged from slightly less than 4 hour per 
week in tires and inner tubes to more thar 


54 hours per week in automobiles. 


All the 10 
ported higher 


1935 


selected industries re- 


average earnings per hour ir 


July than in July 


ranged in amount from a fraction 


per hour in cotton-goods manufacturing to 


nearly 7 cents in tires and inner tubes. 


WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Wage earners employed in manuf 


3 


i industries averaged 
July 1935 


previous month 


i 


8 
per week in compared with 


a 
approximately $ 
$ 
J 


$18. 60 
based on 
manufacturing in- 


in the and in 


year ago. These averages are total 


pay-roll reports from 90 


dustries, which include part-time as well as 


The 


average earnings of 


full-time employment. 1935 figures rep- 
3,545,832 


establishments. 


resent wage 


on 


earners 
The 1934 


3,629,849 workers 


employed in 21,6 
Ss 


average is ed on earnings of 


5 establishments. 


in 


The average weekly earnings of work- 


ers employed in the five selected represen- 
tative durable-goods industries in July 1935 
were -- 
$25.35 in automobiles 
21.80 in foundries ‘and machine shops 
19.65 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
16.05 in sawmills 
15.90 in brick manufacturing 


In the five representative nondurable- 
goods industries the average weekly earnings 
of the workers employed in July 1935 were -- 


$27.75 
24.55 
23.10 
19.65 
12.25 


in 
in 


petroleum refining 
tires and inner tubes 
slaughtering and meat packing 
paper and pulp 


in cotton-goods manufacturing 


in 


in 


week 
week 
Hour 


week 
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Emp1 
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week 
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Empl 
week 
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inner tubes 


blast furnaces and rolling mills 
foundries and machine shops 


cotton-goods manufacturing 
slaughtering and meat packing 


268, 200 
$7,594,000 
38.5 
$0.78 

$30. 30 


191, 400 
$5,465,000 


$28.30 


191,900 
$3,001,000 
41 

$0.37 
$15.75 


49, 400 
$252, 000 


43 


JULY 1934 


234,000 
$8,040,000 
46.5 

$0.27 
$13.10 


272,000 
$7,709,000 
39 

$0. 
2. 


© 
$2 


on 


75 
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or 


“f 
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2 
oO 
- © = 
© - 

° ° 2 wo 
ow s © 
oO @fo Oo 


47,600 
$860, 000 


“I oO 
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“A 
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Workers employed in all the 10 se- $1.85 in tires and 
lected industries averaged higher weekly 1.80 in brick manufacturing 
d mea earnings in July 1935 than in July 1934. 1.60 in 
‘roleur automobile workers made $5.25 and lumber 1.45 in 
y thar workers $2.45 more per week this July than a 1.40 in paper and pulp 
slectes year ago. In the remaining eight selected -70 in 
hours. industries the increases in the weekly earn- -60 in 
‘reases ings of the workers employed were -- .20 in petroleum refining 
yur per 
'e tar © 
's re- 
jour i EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
reases 
a cent NDUSTRY YULY 1935* JUNE 1935* uULY 1934 INDUSTRY VULY 1935* 
ne to 
= RETAIL TRADE : HOTELS 
Employment....... 8,095,800 38,216,200 3,094,500 Employment....... 233,700 
Weekly pay roll.. $55,445,000 $57,265,000 $55,206,000 Weekly pay roll.. $8,070,000 
Weekly hours..... 41.5 41.6 40.5 Weekly hours..... 48 
’ Hourly earnings.. $0.52 $0.58 $0.51 Hourly earnings.. $0.27 
nen < Weekly earnings.. $20.25 $20.50 $20.20 Weekly earnings.. $13.35 
eV. i 
$20.55 
au t WHOLESALE TRADE POWER and LIGHT ; 
“~ “" Employment....... 1,319,300 1,817,700 1,819,300 Employment....... 271, 000 
wots Weekly pay roll.. $87,453,000 $87,395,000 $36,982,000 weekly pay roll.. $7,747,000 
nF wii Weekly hours..... 4 41 41 Weekly hours..... 39 
was Hourly earnings.. $0.66 $0.66 $0.65 Hourly earnings.. $0.79 
. fer Weekly earnings.. $27.35 $27.20 $26.90 Weekly earnings.. $30.60 
wage 
MENCS: STEAM RAILROADS ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
GS of!  mployment....... 1,006,100 1,008,000 1,036,800 Employment....... 180,900 
ents. Weekly pay roll.. $31,220,000 $31,653,000 $380, 478, 00( Weekly pay roll.. $5,422,000 
work- Weekly earnings.. $31.05 $31.55 $29.40 Weekly earnings.. $28.20 
resen- 
y 1935 BITUMINOUS COAL LAUNDRIES 
Employment....... 320, 600 357,300 353, 200 Employment....... 196, 800 
Weekly pay roll.. $8,935,000 $7,152,000 $5,494,000 Weekly pay roll.. $3,120,000 
Weekly hours..... 18 30 22 Weekly hours..... 42 
Hourly earnings.. $0.73 $0.72 $0.72 Hourly earnings.. $0.37 
mills Weekly earnings.. $18.25 $21. 45 $16.55 Weekly earnings.. $16.00 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH DYEING & CLEANING 
wat Dare Employment....... 376, 800 376, 200 380,600 Employment....... 48,300 
‘ates Weekly pay roll.. $10,948,000 $10,758,000 $10,455,000 Weekly pay roll.. $896 , 000 
a os Weekly hours..... 38 38.5 38 Weekly hours..... 42 
Hourly earnings.. $0.77 $0.75 $0.72 Hourly earnings.. $0.42 
Weekly earnings.. $28.30 $28.10 $27.00 Weekly earnings.. $18. 45 
ing * Preliminary s Revised 
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BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN JULY 1935 
AGRICULTURE 














































































































The total cash income of farmers, in- farm products totaled $451,000,000 in July passer 
cluding rental and benefit payments in July 1935, $438,000,000 in June, and $502,000,000 ates 
1935, is estimated by the Department of in July 1934. Rental and benefit payments ¥!** 

99 «(7 
Agriculture at $471,000,000, compared with are estimated at $20,000,000 this July, as) ‘****~ 

$468,000,000 in June and $532,000,000 in against $30,000,000 for the previous month 

July 1934. Cash income from the sale of and $30,000,000 for July a year ago. — 
is est 

7,800 

© se 
INDUSTRY AND TRADE speed 
cities 

Increased activity in manufacturing Activity at steel mills advanced con- compar 
industries in July was offset by a marked siderably during July and the first 3 weeks nont} 
decline in mineral production, with the re- of August. There was also a substantial in- the es 
sult that the Federal Reserve Board's ad- crease in the output of lumber. Automobile was mo 
justed index of industrial production re- production and department store sales, how- july } 
mained unchanged from the previous month. ever, declined by about the usual seasonal in the 
It was 86 in July 1935, the same as in June, amount. Output of anthracite and bituminous was re 
as against 76 in July a year ago. Indus- coal decreased sharply in July, following a yalue 
trial production this July was more than large increase in the preceding month. Meat’ great 
13 percent higher than in July 1934. packing remained at an unusually low level. 
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BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


Automobiles. The total output of 
passenger cars and trucks in the United 
States in July is estimated at 337,000 
units -- 24,300 cars less than in June, but 
72,100 cars more than in July a year ago. 

Bituminous Coal. Due to the large 
output of bituminous coal in June, produc- 
tion declined sharply in July. The output 
is estimated at 22,250,000 tons in July -- 
,800,000 less than in June and 2,600,000 
ons less than in July 1934. 

Building Permits. The value of build- 
ing permits issued in July in 760 identical 
cities was approximately $74,500,000, as 
compared with $75,300,000 in the preceding 
month and $46,000,000 in July of last year. 
he estimated cost of buildings this July 
was more than 60 percent higher than in 
July 1934. All types of construction shared 
in the advance, but the greatest improvement 
was reported in residence construction, the 
value of which was more than three times as 
great this July as a year ago. 

Cotton Textiles. The cotton-textile 
industry consumed 392,000 bales of raw 





x<So 


cotton in July -=- 6,000 bales more than in 
June and 32,000 bales more than in July 1934 

Electric Power. Production of elec- 
tric power in July is estimated at 1,774 
million kilowatt hours per week -- 20 mil- 
lion kilowatt hours per week more than in 
June and 136 million kilowatt hours per week 
more than in July a year ago. 

Railroad Freight Car Loadings. Class 
I railroads averaged in July 561,600 freight 
cars loaded per week -- 53,700 cars less per 
week than in the previous month and 26,900 
cars less per week than in July 1934. The 
reduction in the number of cars loaded was 
due largely to the smaller output of bitumi- 
nous coal. 

Retail Trade. The value of sal 
two large mail-order houses in July is 
estimated at $49,900,000 -=- $9,070,000 
than in June, but $12,500,000 more than in 
July 1934. 


Steel. Total output of steel ingots 
in July was 2,270,000 tons -- 39,000 tons 
h revious month and 781,000 


more than in the 
tons more than in 





FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN JULY 1935 


Public Works. Approximately 405, 00uU 
workers were employed at the site of con- 


Struction on P.W.A. projects in July. This 
is a decrease of approximately 9,000 from 
the previous month. The total pay roll for 


July is estimated at $24,970,000. 

Emergency Conservation Work. More 
than 53,000 workers were added to the rolls 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps in July 
making the total number enrolled for the 
month approximately 480,000. Their month- 


y earnings are estimated at $22,000,000. 
Emergency Relief Work. The Federal 
emergency Relief Administration provided re- 
lief work to nearly 1,800,000 persons in 
July. This is a reduction of about 400,000 


from the estimates of the previous month. 


The total pay roll for the month is estima- 
_ 


fa 


ed at $50,000,000. 

Emergency Relief. Preliminary rep 
to the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion from 145 cities indica 


number of cases on relief rolls in these 
communities declined 1.4 percent -- from 
2,061,000 in June to 2,033,000 in July. Ex- 
penditures for emergency relief from all 


sources increased 4.3 percent--from approxi- 
mately $64,600,000 in June to 3 

in July. The increase in expenditure was 
largely due to the inclusion of five dis 
bursements in July, and only f 


o 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO Prices IN JULY 1935 



























































Wholesale Prices. Wholesale commodi- commodity prices in July was 79.4, a: 
ty prices in July 1935 averaged one-half of against 79.8 in June and 74.8 in July 19%, 
l percent lower than in the previous month. This means that $79.40 could purchase a; 
They were, however, more than 6 percent wholesale in July 1935 the same amount of 
higher than in July a year ago. The Bureau commodities that cost $79.80 in June, $74.& 
of Labor Statistics index of wholesale in July a year ago , and $100 in 1926. 
INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES ~ 
1 TEM 1926 JULY JULY INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) - 
1935 1934 JULY 1934 TO JULY 1935 
Index Index Index Percent 
ASL ‘Gommeditios « «sik 0 ss bo 100 79.4 74.8 + 6.2 
Farm products. .... shatead 100 27.1 64.5 + 19.5 peers 
Raw materials. ........ 100 75.8 68.3 + 10.9 di 
Semimanufactured articles... 100 72.8 72.7 + oi 
Finished products .....«.-. 100 82.0 78.2 + 4.9 be a8 
the U 
Retail Food Prices. Average retail food prices was 77.1 in July, 78.3 in June 
prices of 42 food articles in 51 cities lo- and 68.5 in July 1934, compared with 100 i: 
cated in various parts of the United States 1926. In other words, for every dollar's gpp0; 
were 1s percent lower in July than in the worth of food bought at retail during 1926 
preceding month. They were 12s percent the purchaser paid on the average 77.1 cents: yew 4 
higher than in July of last year. The in July and 78.3 cents in June, as agains: years 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index of retail 68.5 cents in July a year ago. 
AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE , 
provi 
Tem RETAIL PRICE INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) _— 
JULY 1935 JULY 1934 JULY 1934 TO vULY 1935 = 
Cents Cents Cents Percent 
Bread, pound..... 3 8.2 + 6.2 + i. 
Butter, pound ... 80.4 30.2 + we + My 
mm, Get «6c es 11.7 11.2 + 5 + 4.5 ed by 
Eggs, dozen ..... 38.6 26.5 + 7.1 + 26.8 ot se 
Potatoes, pound ... 2.0 2.1 = es . 28 State 
Lard, pound ..... 19.4 10.5 + 8.9 + 84.8 igi 
Pork chops, pound ..| 36.8 25.5 + 11.3 + 44.3 las 
Round steak, pound. . 86.5 28.9 + 7.6 + 26.8 
Sugar, pound. .... 5.8 5.7 . + 1.8 paymer 
Coffee, pound .... 25.4 27.5 - 24 « 2 
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OLD-AGE PROVISIONS OF THE SOCIAL SecuRITY ACT 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


1. WHAT ARE THE PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT? 


The Social Security Act, which became 
law on August 14, 1935, provides for: 
Federal old-age benefits 
jrants to States for old-age assistance 
Grants to States for unemployment compensation 


Grants to States for maternal and child welfare 
Grants to States for aid to the blind 
Vocational rehabilitation 

Public health work 


2. WHO WILL ADMINISTER THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT? 


The Act creates a Social Security 
d which will administer all provisions 
he law with the following exceptions: 

1. Maternal and child welfare will 
be administered by the Children's Bureau of 
the U.S. Department of Labor. 


o w 
= 
es 


3. WHO ARE THE MEMBERS OF THE 


The Board consists of three members, 
appointed by the President. They are: 

John G. Winant, former Governor of 
New Hampshire, appointed for a term of 6 
years, expiring in 1941. 


4. HOW ARE AGED PEOPLE PROVIDED FOR 


The law establishes two systems of 
providing security for the aged. It pro- 
vides Federal old-age benefits for all work- 
ers whose age and employment status make 


5. WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN *OLD—AGE 


Old-age assistance is a pension grant- 
ed by a State to its needy aged under spe- 
cific conditions provided by the law of the 
State and approved by the Social Security 
Board. These pensions are based exclusively 
on the needs of the individual applicants. 

Old-age benefits or annuities are 
payments to qualified workers from an old- 


Z. Vocational rehabilitation will be 
administered by the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 

3. Public health work will be admin- 
istered by the U. S. Public Health Service. 


SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD? 


Arthur J. Altmeyer, Second Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, appointed for a term of 
4 years, expiring in 1939. 

Vincent Morgan Miles of Arkansas, 
appointed for 2 years, expiring in 1937. 


BY THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT? 


them eligible for these benefits. It also 
grants Federal aid to States to enable them 
more adequately to take care of their needy 
aged by means of old-age pensions. 


ASSISTANCE® AND “OLO-AGE BENEFITS*? 


age reserve fund especially set aside for 
this purpose by the Federal Government. 
Workers covered by this system have a legal 


right to receive monthly payments from the 
time of their retirement at the age of 65 
until death. They are entitled to these 


payments irrespective of whether they are in 
need of aid or not. 
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6. WHEN WILL THE OLD-AGE BENEFIT PAYMENTS START? 


On January l, 


1942. 


WHO WILL BE QUALIFIED FOR FEDERAL OLD-AGE BENEFITS? 


All persons 65 years 
tal earnings for the period 


31, 1936, 
are not 
gainful 


each of any 5 years after December 31, 
qualify to 
benefits. 


will 


The amount of 
benefit payments 
gate earnings of the 
the period between 


However, 


and the date of 
less than $2,000 
employment for at 


receive 
the 1 


8. 


the 


will depend 


December 31, 


of age whose to- 
between December 
their retirement 
and who have had 

least 1 day in 


Federal 


1936, 
old-age 


aw specifically 
excludes the following groups: 
Agricultural labor. 
Domestic service 


HOW 


monthly 


in a private home. 


old-age 


on the aggre- 
beneficiary during 
1936, 


and 


the date of his or her retirement at the age 


of 65. 


of calculating 
payments: 


of the 


The law provides the following method 
the amount 


monthly 


4 of 1 percent of the first $8,000 earned; 
1/12 of 1 percent of the next $42,000; and 


Casual labor 


not in 


the course 


ployer's trade or business. 


Officers or members 
vessel 


documented 


Employees 


of a State, 


unit. 


city, 


county, 


of the crew 
under the laws 

United States or any foreign country. 
of the Federal Government or 


of en- 


the 


or other politica) 


Employees of institutions operated on: 


nonprofit 
scientific, 


1/24 of 1 percent 
$45,000, except that payments 


per month. 


basis 


for religious, 
or similar purposes. 


LARGE WILL THE BENEFIT PAYMENTS BE? 


of the total amount 
shall not exceed 


charitable, 


above 


$85 


In calculating the aggregate earnings of an in- 


dividual, all amounts above 
year will not be included. 


$3,000 earned 


in any 1 


A sample of the actual monthly payments to per- 


sons 


following table: 


in different wage groups 


is presented 








SAMPLE OF OLD-AGE BENEFITS 



































MONTHLY PAYMENTS TO QUALIFIED WORKERS WHO BECOME 65 YEARS OF AGE — 
AVERAGE ANNUA ARNI 

eh Se YF Ee ee 
employment | employment | employment | employment | employment 
a a a ae $10.00 $15.88 $19.17 $22.50 $25.83 $26.88 
$000 . 2 a 15.00 17.50 22.50 27.50 82.50 84.00 
$1,200. ..2-+-e | 17.50 22.50 82.50 42.50 51.25 52.75 
A: 20.00 27.50 42.50 538.75 61.25 68.50 
$2,400 . 2. 2 2 © o | 82.50 82.50 51.25 61.25 71.25 74.25 
$8,000 . sce 25.00 37.50 56.25 68.75 81.25 85.00 
Over $38,000 25.00 37.50 56.25 68.75 81.25 85.00 
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g. HOW WILL THE OLD-AGE BENEFITS BE FINANCED? 


The money will be provided by special 
levied on all workers and employers 
Each worker will con- 
of his annual 


taxes 
affected by the Act. 
tribute a certain percentage 


10. 


Collection of these taxes will start 


WHEN WILL THESE TAXES START 


wage. Each employer will contribute an 
amount equal to the combined contribution of 


all his employees. 


AND HOW LARGE ARE THEY? 


Each will contribute ls cents for every dol- 


on January 1, 1937. During the calendar lar earned and for every dollar paid out in 
years 1937, 1938, and 1939, each worker will wages during the years 1940, 1941, and 1942; 
contribute 1 cent for every dollar he earns 2cents during 1943, 1944, and 1945; é 
in wages, and each employer will contribute cents during 1946, 1947, and 1948; and 3 
l cent for every dollar he pays out in wages. cents during 1949 and thereafter. 

11. HOW WILL THESE TAXES BE PAID? 

Both taxes will be paid by the em- from his pay envelope. 
ployer. The worker's share will be deducted 

12. WILL THE TAXES APPLY TO THE TOTAL ANNUAL EARNINGS OF EACH EMPLOYEE? 

No. Workers earning more than $3,000 will also apply only to the first $3,000 
in any 1 year will be taxed only on the paid out in wages to an individual worker in 
first $3,000 earned. The employer's tax any 1 year. 

13. WILL ALL WORKERS PAYING THE TAX QUALIFY FOR MONTHLY OLD-AGE BENEFIT PAYMENTS? 

No. Workers who become 65 years of U. S. Treasury a lump sum equal to 34 per- 
age prior to 1942 and those who fail to earn cent of their total earnings during the pe- 
an aggregate amount of $2,000 during the riod between December 31, 1936, and the date 
period between December 31, 1936, and the of their retirement at the age of 65. This 
date they become 65 years of age will not lump sum will be considerably larger than 
qualify for monthly old-age benefit payments. their total contribution from the tax im- 
Instead, these workers will receive from the posed upon them by the Social Security Act. 


14. 


Yes. If a worker covered by the old- 
age benefit system dies before attaining the 
age of 65, his estate will receive from the 
Treasury a lump sum equal to 34 per- 
cent of his total earnings between December 
31, 1936, and the date of his death. 


15. WILL WORKERS 65 YEARS OF AGE OR OLDER 


No. A worker 65 years of age or older 
who holds a paid job at any one time during 


DOES THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT PROVIDE FOR BENEFIT PAYMENTS UPON THE DEATH OF A BENEFICIARY? 


Upon the death of a qualified worker 
over 65 his estate from the 
Treasury the difference between 34 percent 
of his total earnings since December 31, 
1936, and the total amount he had received 
in monthly payments after his retirement. 


will receive 


WHO KEEP THEIR JOBS RECEIVE OLD-AGE BENEFITS? 


a given month will not receive 
benefit payment for that month. 


his old-age 





SECOND NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON LABOR LEGISLATION 


The Secretary of Labor has called a Second Nation- 
al Conference on Labor Legislation to be held in Ash- 
ville, North Carolina, on October 4 and 5, 1935, imme- 
diately following the annual meetings of the Interna- 
tional Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions and the Association of Governmental Labor 
Officials. The Governors of the 48 States have been 
invited to send as official representatives the State 
commissioners of labor and a representative of organ- 
ized labor from each State. 


The purpose of the conference will be to review 
national and State labor legislation enacted during the 
past year, and to discuss Federal-State cooperation, 
with special reference to the social security program, 
public employment services, and other activities of in- 
terest to the States. 


Much legislation along the lines agreed upon as 
desirable by the First National Conference on Labor 
Legislation, held in Washington in February 1934, has 
been introduced and enacted in the various States, par- 
ticularly in the fields of unemployment compensation, 
old-age pensions, workmen's compensation (including oc- 
cupational-disease coverage), child labor, hours, indus- 
trial home work, housing, etc. The Second Conference 
will give the State representatives an opportunity to 
discuss the progress made and the standards and types 
of legislation that should receive emphasis in the next 
legislative year. 
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